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Piet Mondrian was to become 

father of modern art.” His talent for 
drawing and painting emerged early, 
as he was raised in a household which 
embraced any form of the arts. Un- 


der the instruction of private tutors, 


and inspired by the landscape of 


Amsterdam, Mondrian began to paint 
landscapes in the style of the Symbol- 
ists and Pointilists whom he admired. 
In order to stay “up to date” with the 
current movements in modern art, 
Mondrian moved to New York City. 
It is there that he created the Cubist 
works for which he is famous. These 
stark but lively compositions of black 
lines and colored blocks were to be- 
come synonymous with Mondrian’s 
name; works such as “Composition 
with Yellow Lines” and “Broadway 
Boogie Woogie” were admired by 
young modern artists and older mas- 
ters alike. lt is, however, the philoso- 
phy behind Mondrian’s style which 
has had the most lasting influence. As 
he explained in Neoplasticism, 
Mondrian intended his works to ex- 
press that any form of art should not 
be created me for the sake of art, 
but for a much grander purpose: the 
purpose of moving towards a global 


realization of beauty. -Amy Love 


Caroline Mann 


Fear of falling not sufficiently accounted for 
by the color of the night, 

She thrusts her battered body 

upon the distant shore of freedom. 


Beneath a laughing slave sky 

she is recklessly beautiful; 

her barefeet fall in folklore rhythms 
until the song is killed 


cemetery dead. 


Then 

She is not beautiful 
they tell her, 

she is just 


black and bold. 
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They throw her on the wet ground, 

ripping off her clothes- 

young breasts exposed in a fitful exploitation; 
voice and vision bolted down, 


Take 


her brilliance and run. 


Someone's boot crashes like a raging wave 
into her shore, into her naked spine; 

and she drowns suddenly 

as it hits her 


How high the cost of freedom is! 

The water steals her breath 

until her humanity is spent upon that distant shore 
in a fierce loss 


of soul. 
Then 
She tries to brace herself, 
digging her fingernails into the dirt, 
screaming as her mother did 
in childbirth, 
and she feels the youth bleed 


out of her. 


They subjugate her with their stares, 
until in flight she falls 
unspeakably hard. 


Take 
her voice and run. 


Off to the side, 

I see them 

bolting out of there, 

laughing confidently. 

They take the path 

of least resistance- 

a lightning superiority 

that only lives in storms. 


L’Heure d’Ete 


Juliette Vogel 


There it was- that defining smell of 
summer. The savory taste of freedom, release, 
and irresponsibility all gathered into one exquis- 
ite fusion of beauty. There was nothing more 
fine in the world. 

I laid awake listening to the glorious 
music of the crickets, partially mesmerized by 
the soothing sound and partly nervous in my 
anticipation of the next day. I imagined the ex- 
cited reunion of my dear friend and me. I be- 
gan to smell those familiar fragrances of my 
grandmother and grandfather, recalling those 
sloppy kisses and tight embraces. I could sense 
the very atmosphere of my Aunt Jeanne’s house 
and smell Uncle Bob’s cigar smoke permeating 
throughout. 

I remember Art’s Grocery on Main 
Street in that forgotten town of Gowanda. My 
brother, my sister, and I would plunge our hands 
into the bowl of Swedish fish as we hoarded all 


the candy we could afford from returning our 


empty cans of pop. 


nas 


We would find a place to plump down along the creek and let our fingers get sticky as we eagerly de- 
voured our sweets. We would catch as many crayfish as we could and put them in our white buckets. Delighted 
with our catch, we would haul the bucket of nervous crayfish to Grandma Martha’s and proudly showed everyone 
the evidence of our feat. Immediately following our self-contentment was disappointment in having to return the 


creatures to their homes. 

As the years hurriedly moved with the impetus of time, I spent more 
time on Coventry Lane with my new friend. I remember walking right across 
the street and introducing myself, going against my usual timidity. From that 
moment on, we were inseparable companions, staying up late and giggling over 
secrets and becoming tickled at the thought of driving the golf cart as Aunt 
Jeanne and Uncle Bob played their eighteen holes. We would do it all again this 
summer. I prayed we would never get too old. 

My mind was pregnant with a mosaic of thought and memory. The 
frenzied expectations lent to the air an almost tangible electricity. It would be 
hard to rest. The soft whirl of a hot summer's wind gently danced through my 
window. It subtly ruffled my hair with its fingers. I began to float and yield 
myself to reverie. The thick energy in the room sedated my excited, little spirit 
and I finally slid heavily into the warm, grasping hands of sleep. 
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papnuy, ky wey 


Hymnus Pastoricius 


Dustin Joyce 


[tempus vernum] 

Two, five, ninety-nine. 

i was with those from a far away 
land 

and in a white building on high, 
doing for others what they cannot 
do for themselves, 

and i knew for a certain that 
Thou art there. 


[autumnus] 

On that warm fall day, 

on that path in the woods, 
the one with splashes of light, 
was when 

i caught a glimpse 


of Thee. 


[bruma] 

Nature raged, 

seemingly poised to take my life. 
i was not scathed. 

So was revealed 

Thy power and goodness. 


[aestas] 

my family and i, 

together saw we 

mountains we had only dreamed 
of. 

And i cried, 

because i realized how much 
Thou lovest me. 


[preces] 

That i may 

serve Thee, 

love Thee, 

know Thee, and 

be like Thee. 

If there were only words to say 
the praise that is Thine. 
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